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MEMOIR OF MARSHAL NEY. 


HIS distinguished officer, who was certainly one of the 
bravest and most skilful of the French generals, was born 
at Sarre- Louis the 10th of February, 1769, of an honest but 
not very fortunate family. Marshal Ney embraced early the 
profession of arms; before the revolution he enlisted as a vo- 
luateer in the 4th regiment of hussars, then called corporal 
general; his vivacity, his strength, his skill in managing a 
horse, decided him to give a preference to the light cavalry. 
His activity, zeal, and great intelligence were not long in distin- 
guishing themselves, and, after having passed successively 
through all inferior ranks, he was made captain in 1794; it was 
then that he became acquainted with General Kleber, The 
frankness of his manners, and his military air, pleased this ge- 
neral, who Soon appointed Ney to the command of a squadron, 
and employed him near his person. He entrusted hig with 
several secret and delicate missions, ia which he acquitted him- 
self with the greatest success. 
He particularly signalized himself at the ‘passage of the 
Laha in 1794. 
seing placed two years after in the division of General Col- 
lard, with the army of the Sambre and Meuse, his valour and 
boldness were remarked in the battles of Altenkirchen, Dier- 
doff, Montabar, and Berndorf. He assisted in the affair of the 
village of Obermel, which was taken and retaken four times in 
wo days. On the 24th of July, with 1000 men, he took pri- 
soners, near Wurtzburg, 2000 of the enemies’ soldiers, and 
§% poysession of a considerable quantity of stores. At Zell, 
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at the head of 400 horse, he sabred 800 of the enemy, Th 
Sth of August, lie forced tie Passage of the Rediiitz, defendy 
by 14 pieces of artillery, and got possession of Pfortzein, wher 
he took 70 pieces of cannon: soon after this brilliant actigg 
he was appointed general of brigade. 

In the following campaign Ney repulsed the enemy at Giessen, 
and pursued it'td Steinburg, but repulsed by superior foice 
and céristrained to yield to numbers, he retreated ; liis liom 
was killed under him: he was made prisoner. The army ¢ 
Sambre and Meuse was then commanded by General Hoch 
who had a great esteem for General Ney, and who ‘soon ob 
tained him by exchange ;en bis return to the army, hew 
ceived the rank of general of division. 

The command of the cavalry of the French in Switzerlan 
was confided to him, and he powerfully contributed to the vie 
tory gained by the French armies on tie ‘Thur, May 26, 17% 

Shortly after, General Ney was opposed to Prince Charles; 
he fought against him, and took Manheim. In the action, tl 
vanguard of the army had been surrounded near Laufien, 
Ney came to its assistance, put the enemy to flight, and mak 
!500 prisoners. 

in 1800, General Ney was employed in the army of the 
Rhine, as commander of the. 4th division, which occupied 
Worms and Frankenthal. The Sth of June he gained th 
batue of the Iller, aud took all the enemy’s artillery. 

Soon after, Geueral Ney was charged with the commandd 
the bodies-of troops dispersed between Huninguen and Dussel 
dorf; in jess than eight days he made thirteen false aitacky 
which all suceceded, and gave him the facility of causing al 
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ihe regiments under’hiis orders to cross the Rhine at the same 
moment, While this passage was effected, the general, at tht 
head of 9000 men, marched to the walls of Frankfort, wher 
he routed 20,000 Mayencais, who had been joined by 200) 
Austrians. He then returned to pass the Maine near Met 
He passed as a conqueror, overthrowing all that opposed bid 
ip the couniry of esse Darmstadt, again took possession d 
Manheim, Heidelberg, Bruchsal, Heilbron, aud reached ihe 
walls of Stutgard, without experiencing the least check. Thet 
bold movements obliged Austria to evacuate a part of Switz 
land, and thus contributed to the famous victory of Zurich. 
Employed successively woder the orders of General Massem 
in Switzerland, uader General Moreau in Gerinany, Gener 
Ney, alter the peace of Loneville, was charged with the geoet 
inspection of the cavalry. He soon left this office for a miss 
to Switzerland, as.ammiuster plenipotentiary. At the epoch 
ihe projected expedition .gaiust England, he was appointet 
commander of the camp of Montreuil. 
Gene 
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General Ney received the reward of so much glorious ser- 
vice: he was included in the first promotion of marshals by 
theimperial government. 

The war between Austria and France having again broken 
wtin 1805, it furnished Marshal Ney au occasion to signalise 
hinself by new exploits. He left the camp of Montreuil for 
Germany, with his corps d’armee. On his arrival there he gave 
tle at Elebingen, which afterwards gave him the title of 
duke. In this action he displayed all the resources of skill, 
and allthe intrepidity of valour. He remained master of the 
feid of battle, aud gained a complete victory. 
After the capitulation of Ulm, Marshal Ney conquered the 
Tyrol, and made his victorious entrance into lusprack on the 
th November, 1805. He then marched mto Carinthia, where 
heremained "till the peace of Presburg. ' 

At the famous battle of Jena, Marshal Ney commanded the 
fth corps of the grand army. His skilfal dispositions, and his 
heroic courage contributed to the gaining this memorable 
batile, where the French armies covered themselves with im- 
mortal glory. 

Marshal Ney was then charged with the blockade of Mag- 
deburg ; this important fortress capitulated on the Oth Novem- 
ber, 1806. The garrison were made prisonets, and there were 
found in the fartress 800 pieces of canuvn, and immense ma- 
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lt was Marshal Ney, who after many bloody and glorious 
combats, took, in 1807, the town of Fredland, which has given 
auame to one of the many viclories that have rendered the 
French arins illustrious. 

After the peace of Tilsit, Marshal Ney conducted bis army 
ito Spain, Lt was in tbis fatal wor that the marshal, having 
combat innumerable obstacles, which the natural difficulties 
of the country, and exalted patriotism of its ighabitants op- 
pased to him, cogstantly displuyed the military skill, the pru- 
dence, and valour, of the greatest captains, At the-retreat ot 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Marshal Ney, at the head of three French 
regiments, stopped the march of an enemy's army of more than 
27,000 men. 

During the retreat of the army in Spain, Marshal Ney con- 
tantly commanded the rear-guard, and on this occasion, as 
vellas on so many others, France owed to his valour the pre- 
wivation af many thousand af ber bravest defenders. 

After this retreat the marshal was called to the command of 
a corps d’armee, in the disastrous and tog memorable campaign 
of Russia. Without entering into a detail of the many bloody 
actions which happened in jhis campaign, and in which Mar- 
shal Ney took so gloriaus a part; without speaking of that 
victory onthe Moskwa, which gave the duke of Richingen the 
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title of prince, which the conqueror and ,the conquered ality 
conferred on him, we shall merely call to mind that this wa, 
rior, at the head of some heroes who devoted themselves yi, 
him, saved the wreck of an army, pursued at once bj fig 
hanger, and all the horrors of a climate where a speedy dea 
was the last wish, and seemed ‘to ‘be the only hope of th 
soldier. 

It was at this epoch of mourning and consteraation, but aly 
of bigh deeds and glory, that Marshal Ney crowned in som 
sort his military career. We shall pass rapidly over the cam 
paign of 1813, where, in the midst of innumerable revers 
he always shewed himself worthy of bis great reputation, 4 
the batile of Lutzen he fought like a hero; ashe did on tk 
desperate day at Leipsic, and at the different batiles of Troye 
of Champ-Aubert, of Soissons, of Monptereau, of Craon, 
Luov, of Arcis-sur-Aube, and of La Fere Champenois. 

Marshal Ney has been preseyt in more than 500 actions g 
pitched battles, and in this long career of glory and of dang 
he never disgraced the noble title of the bravest of the bray 
which ad been conferred on him. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Perilous Escapes of MM. Chatcaubriand. 
[From his Recollections of Italy, Ameriéa, &c.| 


HEN Iwas at the Cataract of Niagara, the Ind 

ladder being broken, which had formerly been ther 
I wished, in spite of my guide’s representations, to descent 
the bottom of a fallby means of « rock, the craggy poil 
of which projected. It was about two hundred feet high, a 
I made the attempt. In spite of the roaring cataract, # 
frightful abyss, which gasped beneath me, my head did 
swim, and I descended about forty feet; but here the m 
became smooth and vertical, nor were there any longer rools4 
fissures for my feettorest upon. I remained hanging all my leny 
by my hands, neither able to re-ascend nor proceed, feeling® 
fingers open by degrees from the weight of my body, andom 
sidering death inevitable. There are few men, who have, ! 
the course of their lives passed two such minutes as I exp 
rienced over the yawning horrors of Niagara. My hands 
length opened, and I fell; by most extraordinary good tort 
[ alighted on the maked rock. It was hard enough to bi 
dashed me to pieces, and yet I did not feel much injury. | 
within balf an inch of the abyss, yet had not rolled into it;! 
whet 
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when ihe cold water began to penetrate to my-.skin, [ perceived 
[had not escapcd so easily as | first imagined. « I felian insup- 
ortable pain in.my left arm; L had broken it above the elbow. 
My guide, wlio observed me from above, and to whom I made 
gigns, tan to look for some savages, who with inuch trouble 
drew me up’ by birch cords, and carried me'to their habita- 
tions. 

This was hot the only risk bran at Niagara: on arriving. at 
thecataract, Lalighied, and fastened my horse’s bridie routid 
myarm. Aslleancdto:ward to look down, a rattle ‘snake 
moved in the icighbouring bushes. The horse took fright, 
reared on his bind lees, and approached the edge of the pre- 
cipice. 1 could not diseugage my arm from the bridle, and 
the animal, with increasing alarm, diew me after him. His 
feet were already on the point of slipping over the brink of 
the gulph,and he was kept from desiraction by nothing bat 
the reins. My doom seemed to be. fixed, when the animal 
astonished at the new danger which he eliat once perceived, 

ade a final effort, and sprung ten tect trom the edge of the 
precipice. 








Miss Williams's Account of Buonaparte’s ambitious 
Desizn io become the Head of the Church. 


YUONAPARTE had signalized himself as a warrior, but he 
did not too highly deew of descending to posterity with 
wilitary fame alone. He had observed that nothing of the 
most celebrated destroyers of mankind, called warriors, exists 
but their names ; while its great institutors are not merely heid 
in remembrance, but continue to live in theirdisciples; ailthat 
remained of Alexander, of Casar, of Charles Nik. is their 
names ; but the laws instituted ore than 4000 years since by 
Moses, were yet obeyed throughout the world, by the oume- 
ruus and disseminated posterity of his race; that Zoroaster 
and Mahomet had subdued, by their principles, a great portion 
of the earth, and that their names are still invoked with venera- 
tion by innumerable followers; while the heroes of Greece and 
Rome fade ow the memory 3 that in modern times, Luther aud 
Calvin had given their names to the most enlightened portion 
of the people of Europe; and that he also, Napoleon the Great, 
by seizing some favourable epocha for anew kind of wartare 
against all that he called superstition, might become the tounder 
of some other svstem of fab, vod assume the honour oj a 
teacher ora propliet. Buonaparie had not only aieditated on this 
subject, bat had made reformation the secret order of the day, 
i a Committee of lus council of state. Withoui having plunged 
dee; ly 
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deeply into religious controversy,or having probably care 
hié studies beyond the lucubrations of modern infidelity, he ha 
the sagacity to discera thas the prevalent religion of his empig 
held little relation with the primitive doctrines of Christianiay, 
and that the state of knowledgein l'rance was such, that refo, 
mation would be welcome. Orders were given at the literary pp 
lice to permit the publication of all works against Popery ; ang 
coercive measures were in meditation against the person of the 
Pope, who had resisted his anti-canonical measures respectixg 
the institution of bishops. This was a power which interferes 
too much with his own, and he wished to annex the title of 
head of the church to that of Emperor of the French. 
Buonaparte had distinguished himself at all times for hig 
principles of toleration, which benefited only the dissenter 
from the catholic church. ‘These were favoured ; while th 
episcopal chiels of the church avoided any open hostilities, only 
by becoming the instruments of his edicts of conscriptioy, 
or flatterers of his power. ‘Their charges, or mandemens, 
the clergy and people of their dicceses, were filled with scrip 
tural allusions to Cyrus; and-one bishopso far forgot his a 
Jegiance to the Pope, as to name Buonaparte the representatir 
of God onearth. The clergy of inferior ranks, whose salaries 
were by no means adequate to their services, or who hai 
elearer views of Buonaparte’s ultimate designs, were unwilling 
to compliment away their faith,and made scriptural allusions, in 
their turn, in answer to the mandemens of their bishops. 
History teaches us that arbitrary power and the sword ar 
notalways unfitted to promote a reform of ancient erron. 
Mahomet proposed the great doctrine of the Unity of the Di. 
vine Being, and purified the Christian, and what yet remajged 
of the heathen world, of ius polytheistic and idolatrous abuses; 
and Henry VIII. shook off with violence the chains of the 
Papal government. Of one of these creeds, a warlike nation 
of the east, the Mahometan Wechabites, appears to bave ur 
dertaken a further reform. The papal superstition would nol, 
perhaps, have survived Buonaparie’s examination. He bed 
found too many points of opposition in the tenets of this 
church to fashion it to his rule of government, and bring it 
within the pale of bis system of anity. He had, indeed, ob 
served in Egypt the policy of ancient Rome in adopting the 
religion of the conquered country. “ Glory to Allah!” say 
he to the chief priests of Cairo, “ There is no other Goi, 
but God ; Mahomet is his prophet, and | am his friend. The 
divine Koran is the delight of my soul, and the object of my 
meditation” A discussion which he held with those easter 
doctors led to some doubis respecting the strength of faith 1 
their proselyte. Buonaparte would not admit that the magoe 
tieal needle, the invention of gunpowder, the art of printing 
of 
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orthe Newtonian system of the universe, were to be found in 
the Koran. But whatever might be the doctrines which Bao- 
faparte would have-institnted, and for the belief of which all 
titude would brave been given, the discipline of his church 
woldno doubt have been military. He had already rendered 
he instraction’at the Lyceums, and even private schools, as 
widier-like as the nature of the lessons permitted, and every 
movemént was ordered by ‘beat of drum. A right reverend 
bench of generals, well-organized staffs of deans and vicars, 
inda handsomely drilled clergy, with their acolytes, wauld, 
inthis estimatiun, have giveu energy to the church-miliiaot. 
Asasedentary guard, or militia, they would have replaced the 
fégular troops stationed in the interior, and with which be 
could -bave augmented his ranks for foreign service. The 
teacliers of virtue might thus have become the quellers of sedi- 
tiou, and their eloquent discourses against immorality be ac- 
companied, if necessary, by the stronger arguments of military 
persuasion. As bis system had been that of fasion in his secu- 
ir concerns, so he would have followed the same rule in his 
eéelesiastical udministration, and this be would have called to- 
leration. He had not been able, however, to bring the Pope, 
When in Paris, into union with the president of the Protestant 
church, M. Marron, whom he usually addressed at court by 
the title of “ Monsieur Je Pape Protestant.” Pius VII. de 
chired with some pleasantry, that he had no hopes “ de tirer 
le Marron da feu.” But Napoleon effected what was no less 
dificalt, that of ‘engaging the cardinal archbishop of Paris, 
and the Protestant president, to joia in the sume religious cere+ 
mony, in the. presence of the empress, and part of the court. 
lt was the celebration of the marriage of a Catholic and Pro- 
testant person of the court; and the man being a Protestant, 
the Protestant ‘president, in right of the busband’s preroga- 
tive, took lead in the ceremony, and was seated in the place of 
honour, at the right hand of the empress, at the nuptial bau 
quet, and the cardinal was placed on the left. 


— - ——————— ————E 


Account of the Monsoons of India. 


HE occasional showers which fall throughout the year in 
England are unknown in the tropical and in most of the 
Asiatic countries. ‘In’ these climates husbandry is regulated 
hy the period and quantity of the annual rains; on which the 
femperature wad succession of the seasons in a great measure 
depend : 

“ The most remarkable rainy season in India is that called 
the southwest monsoon ; which, from Africa to the Mala Pe- 
ninsula, deluges all the intermediate countries, within certain 

6 paral. 
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parallels of ,Jatitaste, for four months in the year.’ . [ts approach 
is announced by. wast masses of clouds rising, from the Liadiag 
ocean, and gathering towards the northeast, thickening as the 
approach tlie land, After some threatening, days, the sky as 
suimes a troubled appearance in the evening, aad the monsoog 
in general sets in dering the night. [tis attended with such, 
thunder-storm as can scarcely be imagined by those who hay 
only seen that phenomenon in a temperate climate. It gene 
rally begius with violent blasts of wind, which are succeeded 
by floods of rain. For some hours lightning is seen almox 
without intermission ; sometimes it only iluminates the sky, 
and shews the clouds near.the horizon: at others it discover 
the distant hills, leaving all again, in sudden darkness, when ig 
an instant it re-appears,in vivid and saccessive flashes, exhi 
biting the nearest objects ip all ibe brightness of nooatide day, 
During all this time the distant thunder never ceases to roll; 
and is o:ly silenced by some nearer peal, which bursts on the 
ear with such asuddew and tremendous crash, as cannot fail 
strike the most insensible heart with awe*. At length the 
thuneer ceases, and nothing is beard but the continued pouring 
of the rain, and the rushing of the rising streams. The nen 
day presents a gloomy spectacle: the rain still descends in tor 
rents, and scarcely allows a view of the blackewed fields ; th 
rivers are swollev aud discoloured, and sweep dowa along will 
them the hedgés, the hats, end the remains of cultivation; 
which, during the dry season, was carried on ia their beds. 

** ‘This lasts for some days, when the sky cleara, and disco 
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vers the face of nature chauged as by enchantment. Before 
the storm, the fields were parched up, and except in the bei 
of the rivers, scarce.a blade of vegetation was .o be seen ; th 
clearness of the sky was uot interrupted by a sivgle cloud, bi 
the atmosphere was loaded with dust, rendering distant object 
din, asin a mist; and making the sun appear dull aad disco 
Joured, ull it bad attained a cousiderable elevation: a parch 
ing wind blew like a blast from a furnace, -and heated wood 
iron, and every other solid material, even in the shade; ang 
immediately before the monsoon, this wind bad been sve 
ceeded by still'more sulity calms. But whea the first violeat 
of the storm is over, th: whole earth is covered with a sudda 
and luxuriant verdure ; the rivers are full and tranquil; @ 
airs pure an i delicioa ; aud the sky is varied and em bellishel 
with clouds. The effect of the change ‘is visible on all it 


aannel creation, and gan only be nmagined in Europe by sup 
posing the depth of a dreary winter to start at once into ® 
?) the 

* A gentleman long resident in Malabar, where the monsoons ® 


very Violent, stated that be had beard a clap of thunder which pi 
uced a silence of some durgtion in a large party of officers, & 
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the freshness and brilliancy of spring}. From this time the 
nios fall at intervals for about a month, when they come on 
sain with great violence, andin July are at their height. 
During the third month they rather diminish, but are still 
ieevy ; and in September they gradually abate, and are often 
atirely suspended “till near the end of the month; when they 
depart amidst thunder and tempests as they came. Such is 
the monsoon in the greater part of India.” 





Love and Duty: A Turkish Tale. 
[From the British Lady’s Magazine.]} 
(Concluded from Page 126.) 


OUR days had elapsed since the Sultan Suleiman had been 

awakened to apprehensions thus oppressive, when, losing 
fora while the fear of danger, he ventured, at the close of a 
sultry day, into the gardens of the seraglio ; and, throwing 
himself beneath the spreading.branches of a palm-tree, re- 
called the painful hours of a long captivity, during which he 
seemed to have been entirely forgotten, by those very beings 
whoa short time before had heaped blessings on his name, 
and who now again followed him with loud acclamations of 
loveand obedience. From this reverie or “ man’s uncertain 
state,” he was roused by a sensation resembling the rapid flight 








of a bird near him; a rustling among the leaves followed, and 
immediately after an arrow fell at his feet: its point was 
darkened, and the emperor, with an emotion of sickening sur- 
prise, discovered, as he raised it, the weapon of death! Nearly 
al the same moment a thousand voices were heard approach- 
lag, and the grand vizier, with looks expressive of the utmost 
perturbation, was the first who fell prostrate before the asto- 
hished Suleigian, 

“ Q, blessed be the great and powerful Alla!” cried the 
crafty minister, “ our mighty lord is safe.—Commander of 
the faithful,” he continued, “ a stranger has by some means 
entered the royal gardensof the seraglio : aladder had been dis- 
covered on the other side, and I was hastening hither with my 
attendants to seek the bold intruder, when | learnt that our 
lord and master had walked towards the palms. But thanks 
be to the gracious Alia, Suleiman is safe from his enemies.” 

* Thanks, good Zevabe; | am safe,” replied the sultah, 
and behold the unsuccessful weapon !” 

Vou. 36. Z The 


t A change which does indeed literaliy occur in the northern cli- 
mates onthe breaking up of the winter's snows. 
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The vizier again prostrated himself, as if overcome by the 
feelings which ‘oppressed him ; then hastily sising, he bade his 
slares search the gardens. and bring before him the  assasi 
who had dared to raise bis arm against the beloved of Maho 
met. This command was quickly executed, and soon the 
trembling wretch was dragged from his place of concealmen, 

“ Unhappy. man,” said the sultan, addressing the captive, 
“ wherefore didst thou lift thine arm against the life of thy 
sovereign ? 

«C ontess thy employer, despic ‘able slave,” cried the furious 
vizier: “ who was it that urged thee to a deed so foul! 
pres or the worst of tortures shall compel thee.” 

Almoudir,” saidthe trembling captive. 

The virtuous Almoudir!” cried Zevabe ; “ but what of 
him :” 

“ He urged me to the deed,” answered the prisoner, “ with 
promises of future wealth, when he should have ascended the 
Ottoman throne.’ 

Zevabe marked the agitation of Suleiman’s countenance, 
and, oidering away the captive, exalted in the idea that the 
period was now approaching when the sultan would be fully 

convinced of the treason of Almoudir, when his zeal would 
be :ewarded, aud his detested rival for ever removed. — , 

“ Tle must die!” said the emperor, after a painful effort, in 
which affection struggled against the calls of justice? “ Ab 
moudir is now beyond the reach of pardon.” 

“’ Yet, no ;” continued Suleiman, still reasoning with him 
self, “ he must not die;” he has shed his blood for his 
vereign! Well do l remember the time; it was when Molar, 
my unfortunate brother, raised a treacherous arm against bis 
lord. Almoudir was then no traitor, and his blood tlowed cm 
piously upon the rebel’s sword.” 

O, cOmmander of the faithful!” cried the now alarmed 
Zavibe, “ let not the precious life of my lord be put in com 
petition with that of his foe, the false Alimoudir. Consider, 
inighty sultan, he is the idol of the people, from wiiose love ke 
has estranged his reyal master, and that, by extending a pir 
don towards him, the life of my lord is not alone endangered, 
but also the safety of those faithfal friends end followers wi 
would die to protect from injury their chosen mouareh 

** Almoudir is not pardoned,” replied the emperor, in am 
lancholy accent: “ his life is spared, but it ma-t wear aval 
far from the presence of the master whom he has offended 
Banished from his native land, may the berrors of exile bem 


cerved 


creased by the remembrance of those benefits he has rece! 
from the deeply abused Suleiman! Let this be bis puast 
ment, and may the dechuing sun of to-murrow behold it es 
cuted |” * 
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The vizier lowly bowed, and was hastening from the pre- 
sence of the sultan, when he added, “ Yet stay, Zevabe. 
Zamira is innocent, aud must not share in the punishment of 
the guilty.. She is the beloved of Orasmin, and he is virtuous: 
jt ber be wedded to her lover.” 

The vizier would have made some reply expressive of his gra- 
tinde, for in this union, commanded by the sultan, he beheld 
swe of his aspiring hopes gratified, and the vast wealth of 
Almoudir bestowed on his family ; but Suleiman waved his 
hand, saying that he desired to be left alone; and the ever- 
obedient minister durst not disobey. 

His first step was to secure the conduct of Orasmin, whose 
exertions in favour of bis’ friend might be feared ; and he then 
prepared, with a chosen band, for his journey towards Almou- 
dit's dwelling. . 

Three days only were to elapse, wheu Zamira would become 
the bride of Orasmin ; and Almoudir beheld, with pious de- 
light and thankfulness, the joy-anticipating glow which beamed 
on the cheek of either, Orasmin bad flown from the gloomy 
discontent of his father to the peaceful shades of Almondir’s 
dwelling ; there, amid the counsels of the sage, and the smiles 
of beauty, he forgot the toils and dangers of war, the restless 
inquietude of a court, and the ambition of his father. 

“ In three days we shall meet again,” exclaimed the beau- 
tiful daughter of Almoudir, as she surveyed the magnificent 
contents of a casket which Orasmin had given her at parting ; 

“and then nought but the shrillclarion of war will have power 
to call thee from thy Zamira; and, O gracious Alla! may it 
bever sound again!” 

While speaking, she had taken from the casket a splendid 
tiara, with which she now confined the glossy ringlets that be- 
fore had heedlessly wandered over her neck and shoulders, and 
smiled in tioughiless gaicty as the surrounding mirrors re- 
flected its beauty and ber own. = [t was atthis moment that the 
venerable Almoudir entered; but no swnile of joyful tender- 
acess illuminated the warrior’s mien—his aged brow was clouded 
with sadness, and, as Zamira bent before him, a tear from the 
eye that never wept ‘till now, dimmed the lustre of her spark- 
lag crown, He was followed by Ali-ben-Hamond, the cap- 
tain of the emperor’s guards, aud aman of the most forbid- 
ding appearance, on whose dark countenance the eyes of the 
affrighted maid dared not rest, though eagerly they deinanded 
of her father the meaning of what she saw. Alas! too soon 
the story met her ears, and blighted the opening bud of pro- 
wise within her breast. Almoudir, the venerable warrior, was 
doomed to perpetual exile—far from the fertile plains of his 
native land he was sentenced to pass the remnant of a well. 
spent lite! Zaimira heard the tale in silence, and the cheek of 

Z 2 youth. 
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youthful beauty faded like the fallen lily; but, as she felt the 
agonised embrace of Almoudir, as she heard his faintly-ur- 
tered last farewell, the fast receding‘senses of the maid 
returned, and the full extent of her sorrow rushed to her 
heart. 

“ Beloved Zamira!” cried Almoudir, ashe turned from the 
Jook of piercing agony she directed towards him, “ Suleiman 
has promised to protect thee; his anger falls only on thy father, 
My wealth is thinc; would that it could make thee happier! 
but Orasmin loves thee, and even Suleiman will guard thy 
rights.” 

* While my parent Janguishes in banishment! No, my 
father ; let them rob thee of thy gold, let them drag thee 
from thy native Jand—from thy Zamira no power shall sepa- 
rate thee.” 

“ Alas! my child, thy wish is vain; for can that form, 
unused to meet the scorching sun or evening’s chilling blast, 
support the various dangers which must encounter the wander- 
ings of awretched ontcast? No, my Zamira, wealth and love 
court thy smile: remember Orasmin.” 

“ Orasmin will still possess my love,” replied Zamira, firmly, 
*¢ and mapy a prayer shall I raise to the bounteous Alla for his 
happiness: but did Orasmin rear my tender childhood; did 
his fostering arm shield my early life from danger? Did his 
tongue instruct me in the ways of virtue, pouring on the ears 
of ignorance the sage advice of truth? Ono, my father; 
that task was thine, and never will thy Zamira quit thee ; she 
will be the companion of her father’s banishment, the slave 
who shall attend him in his melancholy journey. What is the 
scorching sun, the evening’s chilly blast, compared to a sepa- 
ration from thee! O, my father, Alla will give me strength; 
and, when this life is past, even Orasmin will bless the memory 
of his duteous Zamira.” 

The captain now urged that the moment of departure was 
arrived ; and Almoudir was preparing to obey, when, the com- 
panion of Ali-ben-Hamond hastening to the door, a stranger 
eptered. 

“ Know you this man? said he, addressing Almoudir, ina 
voice whose tone struck awe. 

“ Well,” replied the father of Zamira, calmly, “ I once 
rescued him from poverty, and made him free: but is he im- 
plicated ia my fall?” 

« He accused thee of treason !” 

“ Impossible :” answered Almoudir, as he fixed a stern re- 
gard on the trembling slave, “ I gave him life and comlort— 
he would vot, therefore, seek my death,” 

** Didst thou not give him an arrow poisoned for the heart 


“« Did 


of thy master f” asked Ali-ben-Hamond. 
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Did the sultan bid thee add insult to the grief of banish- 
ment 2” replied the aged warrior. “ Thinkest thon this arm, 
which has stretched the rebel low, ever was, even in thought, 
nised against the precious life of Suleiman? Speak, mi- 
greble slave ; and may the righteous Alla direct thee’ to the 
ruth 1” 

The trembling wretch now threw himself at the feet of Al- 
moudir, and, imploring pardon for his crime, confessed that, 
bribed by the splendid promises of Zevabe, he had falsely 
accused him of the intended murder of his master: but, be- 
fore the astonished Almoudir could reply, a noise was heard 
in the adjoning apartment, and a moment after the grand 
vizier, with a band of armed soldiers, advanced towards him, 
At the sight of Ali-ben-Hamond he looked surprised, and 
sonewhat haughtily demanded his business, when his eyes 
met those of the prostrate slave. He would instantly have 
destroyed him had not Ali-ben-Hamond’s companion arrested 
his arm; and, at the same time throwing off the mask 
which disguised his features, discovered the countenance of 
Suleiman ! 

“ Traitor !” he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, as he 
threw Zevabe from him, “ though [ doubted thy story of 
Almoudir’s baseness, little did my suspicions rest on thee. 
Never again may these eyes be blasted by thy hated presence— 
—begone !—And thou, virtuous Almoudir, forgive the transient 
doubt of Suleiman, and accept the honours which that wretch 
has forfeited, as the smallest proof of my love and gratitude. 
Thy foe has fallen, never to rise again; but [ trust thy pious 
Zamira will not shrink from the love of Orasmin—he is inno- 
cent of his father’s crime, and requires the consolation which 
love only can bestow.” 

S. M. R. 


Extract from the Reo. R. Warner's Thanksgiving Sermon. 


HE following is the concluding portion of the eloquent 
and impressive discourse delivered by the Rev. R. War- 
ner, at St. James’s church, Bath, on the day of the national 
thanksgiving. The text was taken from Psalm exxii. 7. 
“ Peace be within thy walls, and plenteousness within thy pa- 
laces.” Speaking of the blessings conferred upon Europe in 
general, and on this country in particular, by the restoration of 
peace, the highly-gifted preacher expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing energetic language :-—“ I: was,” he said, 
“ A peace, earned by glory, and concluded with honour; a 
peace, which has liberated Britain from jeopardy, and Europe 
from 
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from thraldom; a peace, which has thrown (if possible) g 
brighter lustre over the British name, than all the triumphs that 
preceded it, inasinuch as it was not cemented by the blood of 
its victim, but adorned, and dignified, and hallowed, by mercy 
to the tellen foe. Nor Jet it be forgotten, that the happy even 
which we this day commemorate, holds out an additional, and 
I may add, a peculiarclaim toour gratitude to ihe Almighty, from 
the fair prospect of its beiog asolid anda lasting peace. The pre. 
seni ci;cumstances of the world, indeed, authorize us, (without 
incurring the charge of enthusiasin,) to entertain the cheering 
hope, that the time predicted by the prophet is in rapid ad. 
vance towards the civilized part of it, whea nation shall no longer 
rise up against nation, and when they shall learn war no mote, 
Two mighty engines are now in action, to improve, enligiiten, 
and Christianize mankind; and, gradually, to give them the 
faculty of discerning their best interests and true happiness; 
and to inspie them with the inclination to pursue and obiain 
them. You will readily anticipate my meaning ; and probably 
agree with me, that the universal diffusion of the word of 
God, under the auspices of the B.ble Society, and the venera- 
ble Suciety for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge; an 
the gratuitous education of the offspring of the poor, sanc 
tioned by the governing powers, and carried on by individuals, 
under different modifications, adapted to all denominations of 
the lower orders ; bid fairer than any events which have oec- 
curred since the first promulgation of the gospel, to amend and 
spiritualize the world; to hasten the coming of that time, when 
men shell beat their swords into pruning-hooks; when the 
great inten/ed result of Christianity shall be universal and pers 
manent upon the face of the globe, “ Glory to God in the 
hisbest, aud on earth peace, and good will among men!” Yes, 
my brethren, when [ contemplate the Bible going out into all 
Jands, and us words unto the end of the woild; when I seceit 
penetrating into hamlets, and hovels, and dungeons, and tra- 
velling over benighted countries, and savage regions; and when 
I behold, hand in hand, with the word of God, the eitt of 
reading its sacred pages, and und rstanding its. spiritualizing 
doctiines, and divine commandments; when | observe, on 
every side and in every class. the progress of mind, and ihe in- 
crease of erace; milhons acquiring a knowledge of their reli- 
gions and social duties, who, “ull now, bad sat in darkness, and 
inthe valley of the shadow of death; princes and rulers, the 
high and lolty ones of the earth, isely, and benevoleontly, and 
everlasting covenant,and imparting at the same time to them, the 
blessing of a moral and useful education ; when I sce the thirsty 
multitudes drinking with avidity atthe fountain of eternal life,and 
gladly and gratefully imbibing the bencticial rudiments of tempo- 
rl 
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nl instruction; my bosom beats high with the cheering hape, 
that more auspicious days are opening upon the earth; that 
the world is about to wear anew anda better character : aud thas 
these peculiar aod extraordinary signs of the present times 
sill, ere it be very long, result in that glorious scene of gene- 
alimprovemcat, tranquillity, and happiness, promised by the 
unfailing word of God, and piously confided in by every se- 
ious Christian; when the olive tree shall spread its branches 
over every nation under Lleaven ; when peace shall be within 
their walls, and pleuteousness within their palaces; when merey 
and truth shall meet together, and righteousness and peace 
shall kiss each ocher ; and establish the universal reign ot relie 
gion and reason, as long as the moon endureth. 7 
« My brethren ! he who is deficient in a sense of gratitude, 
orbackward in the expression of obligation, to his fellow men, 
fur the poor favours which they are enabled to bestow, is justly 
denounced as an ingrate ; and universally detested or despised, 
as wanting in a feeling which constitutes one of the chief or- 
naments of the human character. But ah! what opprobium 
ought we to incur, what condemnation shall we deserve, it we 
lightly regard that mighty blessing conferred upon us by God, 
which we are called within these walls to celebrate, oa this 
auspicious day ; or refuse to render that return for it, which 
its magnitude so powerfully demands, praise and thanksgiving, 
in the present ; reformation and ipprovement, amore sincere 
faith, and a more steady virtue, for the ime to come. With 
what feelings did a similar blessing inspire the soul ef David ; 
what impressions did it make upon his heart, and what resolae 
tions did it excite in his mind? “ Praise the Lord, ol! my soul, 
(says he), end forget not all his benetits. | will sing unto the 
Lord, as long as I jive; L will praise my God while Lave m 
being. I willreceive the cup of salvation; and call vpon the 
name of the Lord. For his wrath eadureth but the twinkling of 
an eye; and in his pleasure is life: heaviness may endure fora 
night, but joy cometh in the morning. Theretore, shall every 
good man sing of thy praise without ceasing. I myself will 
give thanks unto thee for ever and ever.” Here then, Chris« 
ans, is the pattern and example of that ardour which should 
inflame our hearts; and of those dispositions which should fill 
our minds, in grateful return for the benefits which the Lord 
hath been pleased to confer upon us; for support, and aniina- 
most tremendous 


t 
on,and unanimity, daring the longest and 
suavele that this country was ever engaged tn, since 1 became 
‘Ration 5 for the richest harvest of laurels ever reaped by our 
uecunquerable defenders; and for that still fairer plant, the 
goodly olive tree, ouce more deeply imbedded in our oative 
soil, and bidding faiy to flourish with a vigour and du ation, 
broportioned ty the ivii, and danger, and glory, with which it 
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has been won. Let us not be deficient, therefore, either ig 
the expression or feeling of religious thankfulness; but snew 
forth in our lives, as well as declare with our lips—that we are 
deeply sensible of God’s peculiar mercy ; and sincerely grate. 
fal for his unmerited gooduess ; that we trace his wisdom and 
justice in the chastisements he has inflicted oa us ; and his pro- 
videtial care and fatherly loving-kindness in making us a way 
to escape, from the horrors which have visited surrounding 
kingdoms ; that we acknowledge, at once, the magnitude of 
ovr obligation to the ruler of the destinies of nations ; and 
will endeavour, by an humble obedience to his commandments, 
to make our best return for his goodness to our own. 

“ It will not be denied, indeed, that as yet we feel some of 
the inconvenient consequences of the late unparalleled contest 
in which we have been engaged: but this is a result which 
might, reasonably, have been anticipated. Lu the moral as in 
the physical world, the agitation does not cease, when the 
tempest terminates: the waves will still toss and foam, whea 
the blast that convulsed the ocean has passed away ; the moun. 
tain will still tremble, when the fire that rocked it to its foun. 
dation has exhausied its fury : and a mighty empire, emerging 
from a state of terrible hostilities, which has endured fora 
quarter of a century, must necessarily be expected to vibrate 
tor a little while from the shock it bas received. But, let us 
not be diffident, or disturbed: that gracious being who has 
given us peace will, if we strive to be worthy of his mercy, 
together with it, gives us also, every other political blessing, 
Public difficulties will lessen with the growing year; public 
prosperity will extend itself with the lengiliening days ; and, 
10 a small portion of revolving time,our country, we may bum 
bly hope, will exhibit, in reality, the beautiful picture of fall- 
blown happiness, sketched by the pen of genius, io the lane 
guage of sacred poetry—* Lo! the winter is past, the tempest 
is over and gone; the flowers appear ov the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come ; and the voice of the turtie is 
heard in our land.” 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURT, DOCTORS’ COMMONS, 
Fesruaky 2, 
TITHES. 

t _" . . . . . 
’ i ‘HE court was this day occupied in the discussion of a 

question respecting tithes. A vicag claimed the tenth of 
every thing yielding annual increase, viz. corn, bay, fruit, Cate 
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tle,and the like, and such tithes as were due of common right 
jo the parson. There was an exemption with respect to hay 
vid corn, which were paid by composition.” A quantity of 
ares and clover claimed by the vicar was fefused by the furs 
per, on the ground that those articles came under the denom'- 
sation of hay ahd corn, which: he paid by compositions. ‘The 
nestion was,’Whether the composition forhay and corm m- 
cluded tares ard clover. 

The learned ‘judge having heard the arguments of the pleaders 
pro and con held, that whatever name the produce was known 
by when cut down, in that name it was to be taken, with refe- 
rence to tithes claimed by the clergyman, who accordingly 
would take it in its proper‘hame. 


—————=—EET 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Feervary 7. 
THE KING 0. THE PARISH OF HORNDON ON THE HIfL. 


THIS was a question relating to the settlement of a pauper 
and his family, removed under an order of sessions from the 
hamlet of Orsett, to Horndon, both places in Essex, upon the 
ground that a licence to build, granted by the lord of the 
manor to the pauper, did not vest in him such a property as 
would give him a settiement. 

Mr. Pooley was heard in support of the order of sessions. 

Mr. king was heard on the part of the parish of Horndon, 
and contended that the licence of the lord of the manor did 
vest in the pauper such an equitable property as would give 
hima settlement. It was not necessary under the act to shew 
what Was the extent or value of the property, but it wasenongh 
toshew the pauper had a property for 40 days, which he had on 
the present occasion. ; 

The court, however, held, that in this casé the ‘pauper bad 
hoeqnitable property ; the licence was a persona! grant of the 
lord, and had he died or disposed of his manor two days after 
the grant of the licence, his successor might have recalled his 
licence. A licence to build was not a grant, and therefore 
could not cooler a settlement, and the order of sessions for the 


c > , . ; ’ 1 
paupers removal in this case must be confirmed, which was 
accordingly done. 


—_——— ee ms 


ANECDOTES. 


t : ane me Pe 
N the. reign of Charles the First, the fees of Sir Henry 
Vane’s ollice, as treasurer of the navy, though but four 
so in the pound, by reason of the Dutch war, amounted to 
OL. 50, ZA £30,000 
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£30,000 per annum. OF this ciseamstance he bad the mag. 
nanimity, to acquaint the parhament, aad observing that such 
ptofit was a shameful robbery, of the public, offered to give up 
his.patent, which. be had obtained. from Charles the Ferst, and 
to accept ia lieu, Jor an agent he bad bred up tothe business, 
asaary of £200 ayear. The. parliament readily assented to 
the proposal, and asa reward for bis public virtue, setiled on 
Sit Henry the yearly value of £1200,. How many are there 
to whom, in these, criiical and trying times, we might well 
say, “ Go. ye, aud da likewise.” 
Ca ee 


_—_—_—_——_—_—_—_—— 


In the year 1748, when the Austrians were in possession of 
Genoa, the republic was in want of money, and, for a supply, 
Was going to lay on some’new taxes. On the day on which 
the edict was to be debated and passed, M. Grillo, a citizen, no 
less distinguished by his birth than by his riches, but who was 
loaked upon as a humourist, sirewed the lobby of the council 
room with pieces of ropes, and then withdrew. This was 
thought nothing more than sothe new stroke of humour. He 
was asked what was the meaning of these ropes? He replied, 
that the people having exhausted all their resources, it was 
humanity tp furnish them with ropes to bang themselves, tas 
ther thay lay new taxes, which would drive them to despair, 
without being of any service to ihe state. “ But,” replied 
they, “ we want money, and where is it tobe had f” “ Where 
itis,” said he; and going out of the palace, he returned, fol- 
lowed by porters, who, loaded with the sum of 500,000 livres 
10 gold, and silver, threw it down in the middle of the hall. 
“ Let every one of you levy a like contribution on laimself,” 
added M. Grillo, as he retired, “ and the money you want will 
be found.” This example was followed—the tax was no mote 
mentioned—the nobility made a voluntary contribution in pro- 
portion to their circumstances, and Genoa was saved. 





SARCOPHAGUS. 


Short tine since some men employed to sink a pit im 

Reading Abbey, found an ancient stone sarcophagys, 
which there is little doubt, from its being placed to the right 
of the altar in the church, formerly held the coffin of Henry 
the First, the founder of the abbey. The end of a thigh bone 
completely perished was also discovered. The sarcophagus 's 
7 feet in length, 2 feet G6 inches wide at the head, and 2 feet 
at the botiomn, and 74§ inches thick. It is carved round i co 
lumns, and iron rings are fixed in the sides, and at each end. 


POETRY. 
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HYMN ON WINTER. 


ARKL ’twas dark winter's sullen voice, 
That toid the glooms ¢hat reiga’d; 
That bade the plains ao more rejoice, 
And all the wayes be chain d, 


And see green autumn dies away; 
The pallid sire is come, 

The platas his shiv’ring rules obey, 
And every wave is duinb- 


Yet stili with chearful heart I pace 
The whiten’d vale below 5 

And smile at every printed trace 
I leave upon the snow. 


Thus, soft I whisper to my breast, 
Man treads life’s weary waste; 
Each step that leads to better rest, 

Forgot as soon as past, 


For what is life, and all its bliss? 
The splendour of a fly, 

The breathing of the morning’s kiss, 
A summer's flushing sky. 


Dismantied lies the gaudy fly ; 
Morn droups at evening’s frown ; 

And summer, thu’ so gay her eye, 
Tempestuons terrors crown ! 


Yes, Lord! ‘but shouts no gladd’ning day 
‘thro’ -this nocturnal scene ? 

Decks not one gem of litcly ray, 
Gnief’s darksome wave unseen? 


How sweet the evergeen beguiles 
The gloom of yonder snow ; 

‘Thys virtue cheers, with codless smiles, 
Life’s wintry waste of woe. 


THE BEE. 
BY PROFESSOR SMITH, 


HOU chearful bee! come frecly, come, 
And travel round my woodbine bower! 
Doatight me with thy wandering hum, 
And rouse me trom my musing hour; 
O} try no more yon tedious fields, 
Come taste the sweets my garden yields; 
") he treasure of cach blooming mine, 
“The bud, the bloseom—all are thine! 
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And careless of this noon.tide heat, 
Til fullow as thy ramble guides; 

To watch thee pause, aud chafe thy feet, , 
And sweep them o’er thy downy sides ; 

Then in a flower’s bell nestling lig 

And all thy envicd ardour ply ; 

Then o’er the stem, tho” fair it grow, 

With touch rejecting, glance, and go. 


O nature kind! O labourer wise! 

That roam’st along the summer’s ray, 
Glean’st every bliss thy life supplies, 

And meet’st prepar’d thy wincry day! 
Go, envied go—with crowded gates, a 
‘The hive thy rich return awaits, 
Bear home thy store, in triumph gay, 
And shame each idler of the day. 


i 





—_—_— -- —— 


LIBERTY. 


HQUGH sacred the tie that our country entwineth, 
And dear to the heart her remembrance rergains, 
Yet dark are the ties where nv liberty shineth, 
And sad the remembrance that slavery stains. y 
© thou, who wert born in the cot of the peasant, 
But dics: of languor in luxury’s dome ; 
Our vision when absent, our glory when present 5 
Where thou art, O liberty! there is my home. ' 


Farewell to the land where in childhood I wander’d, 
In vain is she mighty, in vain is she brave; 

Unblest is the blood that for tyrants is squander’d, 
And fame has no wreaths for the brow of theslave : 

But hail tothee, Albion! who meet’stthe commotion 
Of Europe as calm as thy cliffs meet the tuam ; 

With no bonds but the law, and no slave but the ocean ; 
Hail, temple of liberty! thou art my home. 





THE BABEL BONNET, 


Ase had lovely Myra been, 
And ali the continent had seen, 
With what's most strange upon it; 
And when reiura’d to England’s shore, 
Upon her bead fair Myra bore 
A Tower, aod not a Bonnet! 





Iler language wasa modish speech 
Of many tengues, beyond the reach 
Of siumple’s nature's power; 
And since her tongue, contus’d and mix’d, 
Resembied cbel’s tongues, she fix’d 
Above it Babel’s Tower! | 


LINES WORKED ON A HEARTH RUG. 





Nor tempt your ows undumy 5 
you re toy turward, fearful cliagce! 
A spark may prove your ruin. 


am ONE, take heed how youadvance, 
] 


